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T HIS BULLETIN has boon prepared to help teachers and 
parents understand tlje contribution of creative expression in 
the all-round development of children. In order to achieve 
balance among the various learning activities, a school program 
need* to give appropriate emphasis to the creative arts. 

Because all the arts are closely* related, a broader, sounder 
learning experience can lx* provided when each of the arts can 
supplement the others. Many illustrations are offered in this 
bulletin to show how children and teachers living and working 
together in elementary school clasHroonitf'rjfn create songs, poems, 
stories, rhythms, dances, pictures, handicrafts, and other art forms/ 
These may be valuable in and of themselves, hut they take on 
greater value when . jRitty are developed around children’s own 
interests, needs, and purjvoses. 

To some children who cannot l>e academically successful, art 
experiences in various forms are especially valuable. Such exj>eri- 
ences give them an opportunity to succeed that is necessary to 
their mental and emotional security. 

Teachers who can participate with children in creating art forms, 
not as experts, but as learneVs, can help children realize that one 
does not have to be a skilled artist to exj>eriment with or to 
manipulate materials or ideas in creative ways. 

Parents play a most important part in encouraging or discover- 
ing children’s |>owers of creative expression. They need to see 
clearly that although eveVv child may not become an artist, he can 
use art forms creatively in his daily living, and for l*is own pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

* One of the authors, Ariie Randall, has contributed to this, 
bulletin both while he was a specialist in the Office of Education 
and in his present position with Texas Technological College, 
Lubb&ck* Tex. 

r This bulletin is one in a series, based upon the publication. The 
Place of Subjects in the Curriculum , Office of Education Bulletin 
1949, No. 12. These publications are designed to discuss in more 
detail problems of teaching in some of the subject areas; and to 
analyse situations and illustrate ways in which teachers can help 
children do a better job of living and working together. Eaclp of 
these bulletin^ subscribes to the philosophy of The Place of Subjects , 
but shows more specifically how teaching and learning go on (1) in 
the fieldb of reading, arithmetic, written expression, and $rt; 
(2) in the areas of developing the ability to solve problems and to 
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« experiment; and (3) in organizing the dassroom so that children 
understand their rights a® individuals, and the responsibilities that 
go with these rights. Each discussion is planned to emphasize 
meaningful, purposeful experiences for children which the teacher 
can adapt to' his situation and his group of children. 
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how children can be 

CREATIVE 


A S CHILDREN become acquainted with their world, they begin to 
use the objects and materials around them to express their thoughts 
and feelings. Teachers and parents can do much to provide a 
stimulating environment in which children feel free to create. This 
bulletin is organized around questions which may arise in making oppor- 
tunities for creative expression available to children. 


How Can Children Be Creative 
in Their Daily Experiences? 

Who is the creative child? He is every child in every classroom and in 
every home. Some children create as a natural form of expression, with, 
out adult help or stimulation. Other children need an environment which 
supplies both materials and the encouragement of a parent or teacher. 
Children are creative in different degrees in different media. They may 
draw, paint, engage in dramatic play, express themselves through pan- 
tomime or impersonation, or with puppets or other dramatic forms; may 
develop rhythms, or dances, write music to be Bung or played, or make a 
simple musical instrument; may model with clay, weave, cook, sew, build 
with blocks, and write stories or poems. These and other related forms 
of expression are natural to many children. Many of these experiences 
when carried on at school may be drawn together in such a way as to 
supplement each other, and so enrich the whole school program. 

Because each child is an individual, he may prefer one medium to 
another. A function of the adult is to help him get at least some ex- 
perience with as many of these as possible. Teachers and parents need 
to develop an attitude of mind which will permit children to experiment 
freely in any medium that will encourage'the desire to create. 

Any or all of such activities may be carried on without being genuinely 
creative or artistic. This is true when they are carried on in a routine 
way, or when a child is required to follow set directions for making an - 
object or expressing an idea. Following directions has its place in the 
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development of skills such as spelling and arithmetic, but has less im- 
portance in the creative arts, unless children have themselves helped to 
develop the directions for a dance, or for making a linoleum block priht, 
or for some other purpose that is important to them. As children expjlb 
ment with various media, they may find a need for acquiring certain 
techniques and skills. At that point the teacher may demonstrate the 
skills involved, but should not impose them. 

What makes an experience creative? Creativity is primarily a point 
of view, a way of feeling about thingB, situations, people, the world, one’s 
school, one’s home, and a way of responding to thesexjhings in one’s 
environment. At the same time, creativenes^ calls for a willingness to 
experiment, to be independent, to express original ideas without regard 
to how others may feel about tjjem. In creative expression, the child 
attempts to show what he feels about people, objects, or an experience. 
He is not concerned with creating a product that is just like another one, 
with reproducing what someone else has don*. Only one who has known 
the thrill and the uplift of creating something that is his own, can fully 
appreciate the importance of this experience to the individual. Creative 
expression represents a form of communication through which every child, 
including the handicapped, can share his ideas with others. 

Daily activities at home, school, and in the community offer con* 
tinuing opportunities for creative expression. Children can be creative 
in the way they express their ideas about things in their environment — 
the polliwog, the cocoon, rain, the playhouse, the scream of the fire 
engine's siren, the first dandelion k of spring, or the factory machine. 
Children may be creative in their own natural way as they tell a story, 
manipulate a puppet, engage in dramatic play, arrange flowers, set the 
table, serve food, organize postage stamps in an album, decorate their 
own rooms, or carry on many everyday activities. Children usuaUy find 
happiness and satisfaction when they are creating for a purpose — to select 
colors for the wall in their classroom, to make decorations for a party, to 
prepare scenery for a play, plan and make costumes, design invitations 
for a school party, to organize a portfolio for a Red Cross exchange, or 
to use dramatization and music to entertain parents.' *' 

Such activities as these represent an important kind of learning that is 
not based primarily on the use of books. It is a different kind of learning 
because a person sees in his home, in the out-of-doors, in factories, in the 
community, in his own work, many opportunities t^fexpmn what he 
feels about people and places. Children as well as adults need continued 
encouragement to express such ideas in man? different forms, using many 
kinds of materials creatively. , 

An excellent illustration of the development of on-going daily school 
activities in a creative way is found in the June breakfast program of the 
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Maury School of Richmond, Va. There the teachers and children agree 
upon a theme early in the school year. They discuss it; each group 
chooses the part of the theme they would like to work out during the year. 

Then in relation to reading, social studies, literature, music, health and 
physical education, and art particularly, they pull their learnings together 
around the theme tliat has been chosen. 

One year, Maury children had heard a great deal about crowded school 
conditions, and from their thinking and discussion they developed the 
theme, SO MANY CHILDREN. Through songs, dances, dramatic play, 
some formal dramatization, choral speaking, and rhythms, boys and girls 
presented their ideas abouttfie importance of children, their relation to 
their families, and what th^ir responsibilities are in the world today. In * 
one scene children brought from the corner of the auditorium a tall pole to 
represent a gaily decorated mast, which two children supported as they * 
stood in the center of the floor . Other children took long ropes with which 
they outlined 'the deck of a ship, with the mast as a focal point. Then 
families impersonated by the children came on board with baby carriages 
and picnic lunches, laughing, dancing, and singing. As the children sang 
"Sailing Do^fA the River," one had almost the feeling of movement 
because the children bad done such a good job of creating a situation that 
seemed real. 

It was not make-believe so far as the children were concerned, because 
for that hour, they were on a real boat, and were the fathers, mothers, and 
children they were impersonating. So it was with the other episodes that 
developed the theme. On view outside the auditorium were sketches that 
had been made by the children for the costumes or for the settings of the 
various scenes. Books were displayed, open at the place from which ▼ 
information had come. Sources of songs and poems were similarly shown. 

A great many of the skills the children had learned in handwriting, spelling, 
arithmetic, and reading had been used to describe their sketches, or to 
point out the kinds of questions and problems on which they were seeking 
information. All of these materials had been organized and displaced in 
an artistic way that showed children’s creative ability. 

\ ' 1 



How Can Children Be Creative in IP orbing 
With Various Media ? , 


CreaUve expression often grows out of experience Such experiences 
stimulate children to use many kinds of materials for a wide variety of 
purposes. A skillful teacher guides children to express themselves crea- 
tively in ways that are satisfying to them and which help to convey their 
thoughts and feelings to others. 

Whatever the material, children need to get the "feel” of it, to experi- 
ment, to manipulate. The teacher must know when to help, when to 
guide the child, and when to leave him alone. In one classroom where 
8-year-old children were working, one girl sat absorbed in making clay 
candlesticks* She made one after the other until she had 10 or 12. A 
viuntor asked the teacher why the child made nothing but candlesticks. 
The teacher replied that the child, who was new in the school had never 
before had the opportunity to work with clay. She was getting the feel 
of it. Presently the teacher would guide her to make other objects and 
eventually to create something that grew out of an idea, rather than beina 
limited to something she had seen. 

The art forms and the materials commonly used include, first of all, 
Vrawmg and painting calling for tempera colors, finger paint, crayons, 
pencils, and charcoal for the making of pictures, maps, murals, self 
portraits, stage settings, illustrations for stories, and other ways of helping 
ideas come to life. From papier mdcW, older children may make a large 
taster rabbit or fa favorite book character for younger children, as large 
as the children themselves, and then may paint it with appropriate colors, 
buch an .activity calls for using a number of art media for a real purpose. 

I be tact that the purpose is a real one for children does not detract from 
its creativeness. 

Dramatics o{ various kinds have an important place in the school 
program. They offer many avenues for children's creative expression. 
CJuldren may carry on dramatic play that is realistic or purely imaginary, 
they may use a full-size playhouse, or a train made of blocks and boxes 
or a pioneer cabin they have constructed as the center of such activity.’ 
Using their own background of observation, or what they have learned 
from books, as in the case of the pioneers, they create characters and 
situations as the basis for their informal play. If they decide to play, 
their story for another group of dhildren, it may become more formalized^ 
Mjd organized, but should never become fixed and inflexible. 

Younger boys and girls enjoy impersonating a policeman, a fireman, or 
4 
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postman. Older children may choose to impersonate a favorite character 
from a popular book. Pantomime may grow out of such impersonation 
when the characters are placed behind a. sheet or curtain with a strong 
light to outline the figures which are ueuaU^po placed as to create 
silhouettes. 

The peep show is a simple way to create a dramatic effect -with such 
materials as a shoe bo*, colored paper as background, and paper doll type 
characters that can be pasted upright on the bottom at one end of the box. 

The so-called "movie” consisting of a sequence of events and characters 
may represent the next step beyond a peep show, when a series of pictures * 
is unrolled on a miniature stage as a child turns a crank. 

Puppets are of various types. A simple form is the stick puppet which 
can be easily , manipulated. It consists of a figure pasted to a heavy 
piece of cardboard and fastened to the end of a ruler which the child 
moves about the stage. A fist pijppet may be made of any soft material 
that can be slipped on over thp hand, with the index or middle finger 
manipulating the head, and the thumb and little finger the arms which 
may be best described as empty sleeves. The child causes the puppet 
to act in such a way as to fit the words that the actor himself speaks. 

The marionette which is manipulated by strings is a more complicated 
type and suitable for use mainly by older elementary children. 

Informal dramatization based on an outline of a plot and* with descrip- 
tions of the characters is one of the more difficult types of dramatization, 
since it must be spontaneous. The children who are the actors must 
be thoroughly familiar with the story so that they can carry along the 
conversation and the action. In effect, they can express themselves 
creatively through this and all the other dramatic forms described here. 

Music too has many creative aspects. Children may create simple 
rhythms as they skip, hop, or jump. One member of the group may be 
reading a poem, or a record may be played to provide a theme around 
which they may create rhythms or a dance. Boys and girls may make 
simple rhythm band instruments from scrap wood, bottle tops, cardboard 
boxes, or other waste materials. 

Children may create words and music that will strengthen or contribute 
to a school activity. F or example, a group of children made some puppets 
as characters to summarize a study in history. Then they made words 
and music to describe the, puppets. The words went something like this: • 

Bing bang, bing bang, bing bang, bing 
**“ faaten to the patter of the puppets' feel sing. 

They march acroee the stage, tome are young and some are old. 

They march acroas.tbe stage, some are shy and some are bold — 

,Bing bang, bing bang, bing bfcng, bing ^ 

Listen to the pat|er Of the puppets’ feet sing. t 1 
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Next individual children tried their hands at writing songs and poems 
about puppets. Children may be encouraged to set a favorite poejn to 
music as another way of stimulating creativity on their part. 



You play — I'll wrile (be note*. 
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Closely related to the creation of music is the use of rhythms and the 
dance. Creative expression of feelings and moods through rhythms is 
highly individual, then in pairs, then in small groups. Children may 
develop a dance from aq idea, a song, or a poem such as Vachel Lindsay’s 
"The Potatoes’ Dance.” Or various types of movement such as that of a 
snowflake, or a storm, or an airplane may be the starting point for an 
interpretive dance. The seasons, the forces of nature, living thing s the 
circus, or occupations may serve as a springboard to get ideas going. 

Creative expression may be oral or written when it involves language 
as such. The child may dictate as the teacher writes. The result may 
be an experience story which is copied on a chart or into a book. Or the 
story may be purely fancifnl, but if it is sufficiently good, it may be put 
into book form and placed on the shelf along with books by recognized 
authors. Or the result may be a play based on a book or a period in 
history , or an interpretation of transportation or communication today. 

Children may express themselves creatively through choral speaking. 



When children have had a pleasurable experience in learning such a poem 
as Rose Fyleman’s "Wishes,” they discover that they can say the poem 
together. Thpy may suggest, or the teacher may suggest, that they 
group themselves by putting the high voices together, the medium voices 
together, and the low voices together. Then boys and girls decide with 
the help of their teacher which lines will be spoken by the entire group 
and which by a small group within the large group. Their presentation 
should be perfected .but not to the point where too much emphasis is 
placed on the performance so that children cease to get enjoyment and 
satisfaction from the experience. 


and construction work , children have many opportunities to 
cn^ate with their hands. Older elementary school children at Greenville, 
S. C., created a horse that primary children could ride, by constructing a 
framework, or armature, out of a saw horse and a nail keg and shaping 
it with papier mdchf, as well. Strips of cloth were pasted on the finished 
forms as an outside protective covering. Boys and girls avoided realism 
in coloring their animals, for they enjoyed making polka dots, daisies, 
leaf forms, and other designs on the sides of their animals. 

Children in another South Carolina school were confronted with the 
problem of limited finger-paint materials. They experimented with 
cooked laundry starch made fairly stiff cup cold water, 1 cups boil- 
ing water, cup soap flakes not granulated, 1 tablespoon glycerine), to 
which they added vegeuble coloring or powder paint. Some soft clays 
and mud can also be used as a base for finger paint. 

The children painted directly on large white oilcloth mats placed on a 
large table so there was plenty of room to spread out. As they painted 
with the finger paint, they sometimes listened to music and tried to ex- 
press what they felt about the rhythm or the melody. By experimenting 
children found that in addition to using their fingers and the palms of 
their hands as brushes, they could get interesting effects with sponges, 
corn cobs, wadded paper, bottles, pencils and other objects which could 
be rolled over the paint. When the child produced a design that satis- 
fied him, he placed a sheet of newsprint or of glossy shelf paper of the 
same size as the mat directly on top of the paint, smoothed it all over 
with his hands, and when he peeled it off, had a finger paint picture. 
When children were through painting, they washed the oil cloth with a 
sponge, so that it was ready for use the next time. 

In a Pennsylvania city, boys and girls wanted to make Christmas 
presents for their parents. They had no money to spend, but the teacher 
encouraged them to use their imaginations in pl anning what could be 
done with waste or scrap materials. They learned the principles of weav- 
ing by stretching gunny sacking or a net bag in which oranges had come 
(material with a large mesh) over old smooth wooden picture frames odf 
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varimw sizes, depending upon the size of the piece of mesh to be used. 
1 hen with colored string, metallic Christmas ribbon, twisted crepe paper 
and straw, the children produced some interesting table mats. To match 
the mats they made lamp shades by wrapping yarn in harmonizing colors 
around wire-frames of lamp shades that had been discarded. They made 
lamp bases from discarded bottles, painted blocks of wood, driftwood, or 
tin cans weighted with sand and decorated with a punched design. The 

1 * ho f teacher in 8 neari> y J unior high school provided some skilled students 
to do the electrical wiring. At the completion of their project, the chil- 
dren evaluated the success of their activities from the point of view of 
whether the products were artistic and functional, and what they had 
learned about using their own ideas in creative ways. 

Some of the older boys in a California school had become dissatisfied 
in working with chalk, crayon, and water colors. They wanted to expert- 
ment with some new medium. At the suggestion of the teacher, each 

° f ,, “S* bmUght to ^b 001 * P* ir of pliers and began to "draw With 
wire. They found that it took real skill and imagination to twist the 
wire into. the figure of a horse or some other animal, of a cowboy, or of 
a fantastic object that did not resemble anyone or anything. When 
these were finished, they could be used as "mobiles" suspended from the 
ceding or as decorative pieces on shelves or walls. 

Stimulated by this use of a new and different medium, some of the boys 
experimented with using plumber’s shears and empty vegetable or fruit 
cans that had been thoroughly washed and cleaned, to make Mexican- 
type tin candlesticks. As the boys explored other media, some used 
f°*P produce a sculptured ship or rabbit, or became 

interested in carving balsa wood. Such explorations led also to the use 
of native clay and eventually to the making of a crude sort of pottery; 
to the use of linoleum block prints and to the use of a potato as a sub- 
stitute for the linoleum block. 

During the course of the elementary school years, children should be 
exposed to many media and should be encouraged to try their hands at 
using them. With the guidance of a skillful teacher, they will findcer- 
tiun forms of expression more satisfying than others. When this is true 
e ™*ative experience may lead them to make a conscious effort to 
develop skill and to improve the quality of their art object* in such a way 
as to lead to a vocation or an avocation. This outcome is not the pur- 
pose of the creative act, but is an important by-product. 
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An attractive and stimulating environment with materials and tools, 
plenty of time and space, and a permissive and appreciative atmos- 
phere lends itself to rich and varied creative experiences on the part of 
children. In the school, such a classroom is a joint responsibility of 
teacher and pupils working cooperatively. \ 

The teacher makes some beginnings in arranging the room so that 
creative activities will develop. She arranges interesting objects and 
materials where they are readily accessible for pupil use. 

The children are encouraged to plan ways of makio" their classroom 
interesting and attractive. They plan ways of arranging it for carrying 
on their projects. They bring objects and materials to the classroom. 
They bring toys, nature objects, travel souvenirs, pictures, and maps. 
They learn to share them witiv other children through displaying them* 
effectively and writing or telling about them. 

ff'orle space is an essential element for many kinds of creative activities. 
Children need flat .tables, easels, workbenches, or floor space where they 


How May an Environment Be Provided 
for Creative Experiences? 
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m,y. pain, work will. day, or conMrucf object. of wood or cardboard. 

They need place, where they can weave, make mnaical in., rumen... or 
navy a puppet show. 

Teachers and pupils in many classrooms have set up uor* renter, for 
various kinds of creative work. Kach center has some space for working 
and for keeping the necessary materials and tools. Some of these center 
may for, clay, paint, weaving, scissors and paste, woodwork, metal 
Hork or some other type of art activity. A weaving center may have 
•mall loon,,, of.cn hnndro.de. The ro..eri.U for weaving may be y.m, 
cord, raffia, rags, unraveled gunny sacking, or grasses. Painting centers 
often lihve easels or a linoleum wallboard on which children may paint 
with tempera or water colors. Often materials for finger painting or 

drawing with crayons are available. Waterproof clay bins are being 
installed in aorae clat%8ntoma. 

Another type of center may be for music. It may have musical in- 
struments, such as flutes, chimes, and drums, homemade rhythm hand 

(Unri^g™ 1 *’ f * reC ° rd pla>Cr Hith r ‘‘ cord ® for native rhythms and 

In another center, there may be a typewriter with which the children 
put their ideas into written form. Or large sheets of newsprint or tag 
board may invite children to put down their ideas. 

Yet another center may he prodded for creative experiences in drama. 

It ^ " P 7 taL V 1 hca,er W,th P U Pf >rtfi ** manipulated. 

Itmight be a small portable stage that can be used in a corner, center, or 

^blealj^* "T ** Simp,y arrM1 «® d >y ««ing decorated 

unbleached muslm curtains that m.y be drawn across the room on a 

wire to form “ background, and may be fastened back dose against the 
wall when not in in*. 6 

Crater, m.y be »e. up on table. or .helve, along the ride. or in the 
oomero of . room. <*her. are arranged in .leave, provided for work 

i. l "T* ^* V ‘ * Wori[ “ unto with «d electrical outlet, 
at the back or side of the room. 

In some classrooms portable equipment is used for the materials and the 
diddren work at then- regular tables or desks. There m.y be a cart which 
« wheeled in with the materials for painting. Another may have equip- 

Tu ry ’ Wh,Ch “ ay ** a experience. In other da*, 

romns the children use various types of work spare-hinged shAvea, tables, 

InTr °T t”* *° to 8U>rage oentcre for material, and tools, 
of $P f t “ U8ed f ° r painti,, «* P«»ting. or other types 

qf art activities. Some of the newer dassrooma are being constructed 
with . secuon of battleship linoleum from floor to ceiling to be used for 
painting, for display, or other purposes. 

A fifth grade in one school in the State of Washington wanted a stage 
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setting for a play. Unfortunately the mom was too crowded to lay the 
acta on the floor for pauiting. and the walla had been too recently painted 
to perm,, working <Wdy agama, them. Oil cloth w.a secured -and tacked 
onto a ong pu-ce of board which waa hung to the p.cturo moulding. The 
ml cloth waa aufhc,entlv long that i, overlapped the edge of the floor 

A m P T ‘t, f W «ff the oil cloth without 

difficulty Tlua not only provided an excellent place for |M u,,t,ng set* 

but murals were alao painted on it at other times. 

The wide variety of materials needed for creative activities should be 
kept readily access, blc ao that children will have mam opportunities to 
< x press themselves in Afferent kinds of media. Cardboard, paiwr paste 
c ay paint, crayons, ink. wood, colored piece, of cloth, and a chest of 
clothes for dressing up." arc some of the materials which should be 
available to children. They should Ik- encouraged to use those things 
at can Ik- found in the, r environment for creative expression, such 
materials as straw, shells, dnftwood, tinfoil. ,*pcr cartons, felt, or leather. 

Storu^ apnoe for the materials and tools needed for creative activities 
is essential. Many classrooms have storage facilities built into the walls, 
hey have cabmets will, dcM,rs. files, and o,*-n shelf space. Some of 
,ese have shelves wide enough for large sheets of newsprint or drawing 

paper. Many srlimda have central storage rooms when- some of the 
supplier art* kept, 

Som. ,,,,,.,1, and ...Am, h.„ h.1,^1 „|, e ,1,, ,„.r aR , f„ r art 

T y rU ": n * ' loW , n lh - carton. ,„d tundn. 

in the edges. This ’reinforce* sides and makes strong "tote” travs for 

carrying materials from one part of the room to another, or from romn to 

:z ,„2z,i r ‘ y ' c,n * , ' ,cM in ■ " ,n "- r f,,r •«•*« 

ChUdm, nryd a vanrty „f „W, and rquipmen, av.il.bl^ for „„,j„ 

l Sc “*r, for "«*“*• for ,„d whyol. to, 

pottery making facilitate work in arts and crafts. 

When sufficient tools cannot be supplied by the school, teachers and 
pnp; s u^ then- ingenuity to create some from materials at hand, (hie 
«naU School in North Carolina needed more tools for a classroom. The 
pupils made a gauge out of an umbrella stay by inserting a short section 

1“ W °°^ made out of a hack saw blade 

e in a wooden handle. By sharpening a nail and inserting it into 
wooden handle a hand drill or an awl was made. T|,e children learned 
that a hack saw blade would take care of some of their sawing needs when 
one end of the blade was wrapped with string for a handle. 

The furniture of a classroom should be flexible and movable so that 

£ P Cd t0gCth r or play aton, may 

■Membled, or space can be cleared for rhythmic, music, and dramatic 
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activities. A record player, radio, or small piano should be av ailab le for 
creative rhythms, dances, and plays. 

Ample provision for displaying the creative work of children is desirable. 
Bulletin boards should be large enough and in keeping with children's own 
height. Display shelves or nooks are excellent. Some classrooms have 
display shelves built into the wall between the classroom and the corridor 
so that the items exhibited may be viewed from both sides. Such equip* 
ment as wire and tape recorders, -slide and opaque projectors make 
possible hearing and seeing children ’s creative work. Ample opportunity 
to see or hear the creative work of others and to share one’s own work is 
an incentive to creative expression. 

A group of sixth-grade children were so proud bf their paintings, that 
they planned with their teacher and principal to display them from time 
to time in the large frames in the principal’s office, in classrooms, and in 
“the corridors of the school. They removed some of the pictures from the 
walls, took out the prints, cleaned the frame*, painted them with appro- 
priate colors and put into each a mat that would hold the average-site 
picture that they made. They called these the "all-purpose frame*." 
Regularly the children took turns in putting up their work in the class- 
rooms, in the principal’s office, and in the corridors. The principal 
reports that since the children’s paintings have been display ed in promi- 
nent places, the art interests, of the school have increased. 


Sufficient time for creative expression of various kinds should be pro- 
vided in the daily schedule. Children should be as free as possible from 
time pressures when carrying on such activities. They need adequate 
. time for arranging and putting away their materials and the results of 
their work. 

Pupil committees or groups may be selected for taking cart of the 
va^ous centers and other materials. They can also learn to display or 
present the creative work of their class skillfully. Such group participa- 
tion helps the creative activities run smoothly and provides opportunities 
for learning to cooperate and to assume responsibility. 

One group of third-graders had difficulty cleaning their paint pans and 
water jars since there was no sink in the room. Paper cups and the 
"cap-shaped milk bottle caps" were adapted for use. The students soon 
discovered that they could aave paint by mixing only what they needed 
and when they were through, the paint was either permitted to dry and be 
re-used, or if a particular color had served its usefulness the cup was 
thrown into the waste paper basket. 

Some/ine example s of pa in ti n g, ceramics, carvings, recorded music, and 
writing should be part of the classroom environment from time to time. 
This will give the children an opportunity to live with beautiful things as 
* daily experience. They will discuss with their teacher the things they 
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How May the Fine Arts Be Coordinated 
In Children's Creative Experiences ? 

The various fine art# have natural, relationships which should be 
kept in mind when providing opportunities for children to be creative. 
Similar elements have characterized the arts through the ages. In 
primitive arts, «mplidty, repetition, and symbolism are found in the 
mustc, art, literary forms, and architecture. During later periods, the 
Arts became more intricate and were characterized by elaborate forms of 
d^rauon. Contemporary art forms have, again returned to more 
in tk A ff' 11 t 81gn ; Children can be helped to see these relationships 
dv^Lrion™ * rt f0nnS ° f VariouB I**™* 18 in the development of our 

In their own experiences in creative expression, children may use the 
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^ VnTi* u WOI t B ° f art an<1 ,he which' make them beautiful 

A skdlful teacher changes these art objects at appropriate intervals to 

provide the richest ‘opportunities for the children to enjoy many fine 
works of art libraries, boards of education, museums, and 'jieople m the 
community help to make such works of art available for classroom use. 

I eople of the community who have special interests in painting, carv- 
ing, pottery making, writing, dancing, or playing musical* instruments 
may be invited to the school to tell the children about their work and to 

show them some of their accomplishments and where jiossihle. to demon- 
strate how they work. 

Not ill of Ihc 'diitdnn'. environment f„r rrr.tivr v,pre»»(,.n in at 

°° Ur 11 “ , * ie '"tine ami community, Tenclicra ami 
often take rhUdmo vi.it mWnma. art R ,l|, ,„ 8 ,one a,C' 
pa^ or to attend ooncetta. They ti.it many place. „f in ,, 

J.’"'”"’; ,U : h ** |«». office. atorea. market., 

TaovS r mW "I’™"'" in "* eommnnitv develop 
many kinds of creative expression. v 

Nature is a pervasive part of the environment of children which leads 
them ^express themselves creatively. They talk, sing, dance, and paint 

m accord with the seasons, the birds, trees, ocean waves, forest aniniala, 
moon, and star*. ^ 
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various art fQrms at times with considerable coordination. They may 
draw or paint to the rhythm of music. They may illustrate stories or 
poems they have written. They may create dances and rhythmic 
dramatizations as they listen to music. Enrichment can be derived 
through such experiences when these arts are in their proper working rela- 
tionships. 4 

A kindergarten teacher in Athens^ Ga., read Song' of the Swallow to 
her pupilB. She played swooping, soaring, gliding music on the piano. 
The /children enjoyed "being swallows" as* they responded rhythmically 
to the music. Then they painted pictures showing the swallows in 
flight. The drawings were characterized by the spirit and rhythm of 
the story, the music, and the dance. The children participated in all 
of these art forms in their proper relationships and each form gave 
heightened values and meanings to the others as experienced by the 
children. 

On another day the children listened to a recording of Grieg’s music 
about Peer Gynt, who walked out in the woods and found a cave where 
there was a giant/ The children talked about how they would feel if 
they were in a mountain cave. For. rhythmic activities that morning, 
they "were” the boy, giants, dwarfs. As they continued to listen to the 
music, they made paintings showing how they would look and feel in a 
cave with dwarfs and giants about. They moved rhythmically or danced 
from their work tables jo their portable paint centers as they worked. 
Their drawings were a of rhythm and showed varying degrees of 
lightness and darkness coming from the stories and the music. 

A Denver teacher played a recorded movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 
C Symphony for a group of fifth-graders. On large pieces of paper they 
expressed their reactions to the music in color and form. If the music 
soared, so did their designs. If it was heavy they used dark colors 
with heavy blocks and forms. . ' 

When it was bright, they used yellow and orange and pink with 
sharper, less massive designs. When one melody was heard over another, 
light colors and lines were drawn over darker and heavier designs. 

From this beginning the children created panels for their walls, a 
design for the back of their piano, a dance (with balloons and scarfs) 
and a nufnher of poems. All of these creative expressions grew out- of 
listening to a masterpiece of music. ^ 
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What Is the Importance of Creative Experi- 
ence as Compared With Other Types of 
Learning? 

Creativq^xperienoes do something for the spiritual and emotional 
aspects of the child's life- that skills alone never can. Yet both are 
essential to a well-balanced personality. In this twentieth century, 
children are living in a fast-moving world, one that is different in many 
respects from the years in which their parents and grandparents grew up. 
Skills such as those involved in the three R’s are essential in everyday 
life, in earning a living, and in being an effective citizen in a community. 
But the arts are equally essential to the spiritual, the social, ai)d the 
emotional life of the child. Creative experiences provide the opport uni ty 
to use skills already learned or still being developed, in ways that are 
satisfying to boys and .girls. The emphasis in creative expression is 
upon the effects of creating the song, the poem, the story, the play, the 
clay object or the rhythms, on the child's attitudes and behavior. The 
development or refinement of skills as such is not the major purpose. 

For example, children who are studying pioneer life have accumulated 
a good many facts about how the people who first settled their community 
built their homes, secured food and clothing, furniture, heat, light; how 
they grew their crops, how children went to school, what they did for 
recreation. But such facts are comparatively dead and not too interest- 
ing unless they can be brought to life. This children may do by drama-* 
tizing a pioneer party. Background panels are painted to represent the 
interior of the cabin with the fireplace the center of interest. The tools 
and utensils shown, the costumes worn, songs sung, the dances used, must 
be historically accurate, but still call for interpretation. Children will 
search out the information frqm books, from pictures, from the museum, 
from older peraons in the community, with a zest that makes learning and 
remembrance more certain. As children stage a pioneer party for them- 
selves and for their parents, they are reconstructing imagina tively a period 
in the history of the United States that will become more meaningful 
through such activity. The skills involved in reading for information, in 
taking notes, in measuring, in building stage properties, are being used, 
but are not pushed to the forefront in th$ minds of either children or 
parents. 
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The child who expresses in pantomime his impersonation of a character 
may often give an interpretation of what the person is like much more 
effectively than he could do in words. He has the experience' of 
creative and of getting satisfaction from sharing his ideas. Another 
child who manipulates a fist puppet, who talks to it, and has it talk back, 
is often getting away from his own shyness in speaking. * He makes use 
of the puppet as an emotional outlet, because the puppet may say things 
that he himself would never have the courage to express before an audience. 

Necessary as skills are, attitudes and behavior are important, too. 
Through creative experiences, when children discuss, plan, carry out 
an activity, evaluate the results and plan again, they are able to make 
generalizations not only about the nature of their accomplishments, but 
also express how they themselves feel about what they have done. ' 
Through such procedures, changes in attitude and behavior are brought 
about, agif emotional stability can be developed. 


What Is the Role of Parents. 

in the Creative Expression of Children? 

The role of parents in relation to children’s creative expression should 
be essentially the same as to many of their other activities. It is impor- 
ts? 1 * that what the pareut says about a child’s creative effort should en- 
courage the boy or girl to continue to create with pencil and paper, with 
crayon or paint, or with a handcraft. If a parent says of a child’s pic- 
ture which he has brought home, "Do you call that a house?’’ or "You’ll 
have to learn bow to draw people,’’ by so doing he may discourage further 
effort on the child’s part. The boy or girl may not bother to bring his 
next picture borne for the family to see. Later he will leave h»« piece 0 |f 
pottery, his wood carving, or piece of weaving at school, rather risk 
adult criticism. But if in contrast, the parent says, ’Tell me a story about 
your picture,*’ he encourages the child to make further creative efforts, 
as well as to give him something to talk about that is of real interest. 

Children are not adults. Therefore their work can be judged only in 
terms of what each individual child is capable of doing. The self-portrait 
which a 6-year-old makes may have no resemblance to him, bat it is his 
best effort to transfer to paper his idea of what he looks like. The body 
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ia round, the bead is round, and the arms and legs are of the stick-figure 
type. When he becomes an 11 -year-old, his pictifre will probably be quite 
different. It will hare better proportions. The arms and legs, hands and 
feet will be drawn, and there will be some facial expression, and details 
of dress and activity will be pictured. 

Parents may find effective ways of helping children by observing what 
the good teacher does. The teacher who is a good guide tries to help 
the child make progress by comparing what he does this week with what 
fie chd last month. The emphasis is not on the fact tha t "This is poor,” 
and This is good, but rather on appreciation shown by such comments as, 
"Y°“ made me feel you were running,” or *1 can guess what you are 
doing.” A picture is good not because it looks like a photograph, but 
because it creates a feeling or mood in the person who sees it. The feeling 
may be one of pleasure, amusement, recognition jbf an idea or situation, 
recollection of a personal experience, or it may takeother comparable forms. 

At home parents can provide a definite plafe with work space, equip- 
ment and materials fdr children an easel, 'newsprint paper, crayons, 
paints, clay, musical instruments, picture books, puppets, a simple type 
of loom for weaving, and other things that will stimulate experimentation 
and manipulation. Often it ia possible to help children recognise the 
possibilities of scrap and waste materials that can be used in creative 
ways. If parents experiment in some media themselves, children are 
likely to find pleasure in trying their hands, too. Encouragement of the 
creative at home can supplement and extend the work of the school 
Most important of all, parents should recognise the creative arts as a 
safety valve, as an emotional outlet for children that will contribute to 
their development, or will pie vent difficulties from truing. 

That child is fortunate who finds in his home good examples of creative 
art, of music, of literature; wbo sees in the choice of colors, and of furni- 
tore and room arrangement the use of art principles in creative ways. 
The arrangement of flowers, the setting of the table, the selection of 
clothing, the use, of color in planning a garden can all give evidence that 
creative art ia an important part of daily living. 
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How May the Teacher Become More Effec- 
tive in Helping Children To Be Creative? 


To be most skillful in helping children be creative, the teacher himself 
must be creative in his point of view. He should be able to recognize 
possibilities for creativeness in various situations, in various materials, 
and in various children. He must respect children as children. He 
^hould not impose his ideas and standards upon children who are engaging 
m creative work. 

Desirably, the teacher should participate in creative experiences him* 
self. He should experiment with various media for creative expression. 

The skilled teacher has many experiences with a wide variety of art 
media. He may work with clay, weave, paint, make jewelry 'out of 
metal, or decorative masks of papier mfichS. Sometimes he works simply 
and freely with these materials to get the feel of them and to express 
ideas and emotions that have come from his experiences in living. He 
has many opportunities to see good works or performances of art — drama, 
dance, paintings, or pottery. Again he may create some functional 
object for which he feels a need, as a lamp, some bookshelves, or a low 
table. The wider the variety of media and experiences, the better he 
should be able to help his pupils develop their creative abilities. 

Teachers should have many creative experiences with njusic. This 
may include singing, whistling, or playing musical instruments, possibly 
a tonette, informally improvising the rhythms and tunes. It may include- 
the making of simple musical instruments, such as chimes, drums, or 
ukuleles. It would include listening to fine music. It may mean more 
serious work in composing songs, instrumental musief-or operettas. 
Such composing may be done by the individual alone, or may be done 
by groups of people working together. The teacher who has partici- 
pated in the group composition of a song becomes better prepared to 
help children have a similar experience. 

Rhythmic experiences are closely related to music. Individuals mij 
listen to various kinds of music and respond rhythmically, creating their 
own dances. Or they may create their dances and then locate suitable 
musical accompaniments. 
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Creative Writing offers the teacher an unusually fine means of expression. 
Already he should have reasonably good skills in writing. For his own 
enjoyment and satisfaction, he may try his hand at various kinds of 
creative writing— stories, poems, drama. He should read widely in 
creative literature, including many authors and several literary forms. 

Some of the creative experience* of teachers should be with a coordina- 
tion of the ants. They gairi an understanding of the possibilities for 
coordinating music, art, literature, and dance through participating in 
such experiences themselves. 


How are teachers t*>4>* ve these experiences in creative expression? 
Some they will carry on by themselves. In some they will participate 
with friends. Again they will seek help and inspiration through work- 
shops, creative-art studios, and courses which provide guidance, instruc- 
tion, and materials. Through experiencing themselves the creative 

process in the arts, teachers gain added skill in helping children to be 
creative. 
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What Are the Major Vcilues 
of Creative Experiences for Children? . 

Creative experiences help the child develop as an individual in many 
ways. They provide him witlf barfed ways of expressing his thoughts and* 
emotions. He can communicate more easily, and effectively with other 
children and adults than the child with limited means of expression, 

From creative experiences comes enriched living for the child. He 
finds many avenues of enjoyment through creative experiences in music, 
art, crafts, writing, drama, and other forms of expression. Some of these 
experiences involve creative listening or observing; others involve the 
actual,creation of something, through individual or group effort. Children 
carry on some of these activities at school, sopie at home, and some in 
other parts of the community. 1 

Through having a part in creative experiences the child has an op- 
portunity to participate m a highly personalized activity. It gives him 
much .personal Satisfaction and a tangible feeling of accomplishment that 
can give him emotional security. Rich experiences in creative expression 
help to fulfill the goal of education labeled as self-realization. 
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The child who is shy may gain great satisfaction through speaking for 
a puppet in a creative drama. He may speak with a group and even take 
a small solo part in choral speaking. 

Another child may derive great enjoyment through expressing hi* ideas 
with paint. Some children express themselves freely and effectively in 
writing. Others find music a more satisfactory medium. They «wg and 
whistle and play musical instruments, improvising as they go. 

One of the greatest values tof creative expression is the opportunity 
provided for the release from tensions or frustrations. The individual 
may express freely the way be feels about elements in the environment 
which cause him distress or unhappiness. Once these feelings are brought 
out from within him and put into some tangible form, he may begin to 
relax, view them with more detachment, share them with others, and 
often makes some satisfactory adjustment to a situation that cannot be 
changed. 

The therapeutic value of creative experiences is recognised for persons 
with serious adjustment problems. Creative experiences are also, of 
much value for the well-balanced individual, for they can far ;, 'tate his 
mental health throi^h providing an excellent means of gaining release 
from tensions and gaming satisfaction through accomplishment. 
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Shows how children i printings revest the effect of children's experiences on 
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overlay, and preference for media. The findings showed vividly the unique 
and complex qualities of every human being. 
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national Textbook Co., 1949. 173 p. 
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of children's own writing** 

Association for Supervision , and Curriculum Development. 
N. E. A. Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950 Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C., National Education Association, 1950. Chapter 
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Creative product* of children are described as diagnostic aids to the teacher. 
Points out the therapeutic values of creative activities for children, how they 
serve as integrating and stabilising factors. 

Burcer, Isabel. Creative Play Acting. New York, A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1950. 199 p. 

Presents the opportunities for growth in creative dramatics, progressing 
through various stages of pantomine, dialog, play, apd pageant. 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Foshay, A. Wellesley. Education in the 
Elementary School. New York, American Book Co., 1950. Chapter 
VIII. 

Diflcutaefl the nature of creativity and the importance of creative interests 
and abilities for children. Indicates ways of developing the school program to 
include ample opportunities for creative experience*. 

Cole, Natalie. The Arts in the Classroom. New York, John Day 

Gl, 1940. 137 p. ' . 

* 

Shows how a sympathetic and intelligent teacher helped children give ex* 
pretaioo to their innermost thoughts and emotions through creative art, w riting — 
dance* Points out the therapeutic and enrichment values by 

the chi l dr en and increased of th^ hy thm teacher* 
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Cox, Doris. Creative Hand*. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1951. 
294 p. 

Give* suggestions for creative experience* in many kinds of crafts, 

D’Amico, Victor. Creative Teaching in Art. Scranton Pa., 1942. 261 p. 

Based on the concept that “the child is the true artist,” the volume describee 
the development of the child as painter, mural painter, sculptor, potter, graphic 
artist, stage artist, or designer and craftsman. Since creative experience requires 
flexible materials and media, those tools, media, and processes are suggested 
which will meet the nerds of children of various age levels. 

Durland, Francks Caldwell. Creative Dramatics for Children. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1952. 181 p. 

Shows how teacher* may use the creative process in helping children express 
themselves through the medium of drama. Discusses source materia) for creative 
dramatics and some research that has been ciooe in this held. 

Faulkner, Rat, Ziegfeld, Edwin, and Hill, Gerald. Art Today. 
New York, Henry llolt and Co., 1949. 519 p. 

Points out the place of art in our daily living, with special reference to home, 
community, religion, industry, and commerce. 

Fox, Lillian Mohr and Hopkins, L. Thomas. Creative School Music. 
New York, Silver Burdctt Co., 1936. 326 p. 

Describes bow a teacher helped children to develop creative expression in 
music and the other arts. Contains many illustrations of songs, stories, poems, 
and drawings created by the children. 

Landis, Mildred M. Meaningful Art Education. Peoria, III., Chaa. A. 

^Bennett Co., Inc., 1951. 185 p. 

This volume develops art as a creative activity in terms of growth and the 
developmental learning of the child. 

Lee, J. Murray and Lee, Dorris May. The Child and Ilia Curriculum. 
New York, Appleton-Century -Crofts, Inc., 1940. Chapter 14. 

Presents the characteristics of creative experiences and gives detailed dis- 
cussions of guiding creative experiences in music, graphic art, literature, dra- 
matic play, rhythms, and dancing. 

Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and Mental Growth. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 408 p. 

Discusses the meaning of creative activity in el ementary education, giving 
tietailed analyses of cliildren't creative expression in art for the <^d(crpfit stages 
of maturation. 

Murray, Ruth L. Dance in Elementary Education. New York, 
# Harper and Brothers, 1953. 342 p. 

Discusses the process of dance making frofea several approaches: gamely, ideas, 
songs, words, music, and dance dills. Presents ways of creating rhythmic 
responses to pulse beats, accents, rhythmic patterns, and mnmcal phrasing, 



Mur 8 ELL, James L. Music and the Classroom Teacher. New York, 

Silver Btnrriett Co., 1951. Chapter VIII. 

Recommend* that when teacher* bring marie to children they abould encourage 
and help them to carry on creative activities Making aongiC, creating a mnaieal r 
play, participating in creative dance, creative response* with murical instrument*, 
and creative listening are some of the creative activities described. 

National Art Education Association. This Is Art Education. 

u 1952 Yearbook. Kutstown, Pa., the Association. 1952. 137 p. 

One contributor discusses experiences as basis for creative growth. He points 
out the value of experiences that center around the self, around materials and 
tools, around the life at enjoyment, around independent work, on experimentation, $ 
around social values, and in problem solving. Another contributor gives much 
insight into exploring the meaning of children's art. 

Pearson, Ralph M. The New Art Education. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 272 p. ¥ ' 

Diacuases children as creative artists and warns against teaching art in such a 
way as to kill the art Impulse in children. 1 


Perry, Eyadna K. Art Adventures With Discarded Materials. New 
York, Noble and Noble, 1933. 169 p. 

Describe# the wide ran^e of readily available materials with which children 
may work. 


Books, 1945. 320 p. 

Gives insight into the free expression of children through art. 

Winslow, Leon. Art in Elementary Education. Neu York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1942. 


Zaidenbbrg, Arthur. Your Child la an Artist. New York, Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1949. 192 p. 



Presents art as an experience which meets human needs and which contributes 
much to integrative living in the elementary school. 


The author hopes to help parents learn how to discover, encourage, and guide 
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